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in one of the ugly little bird houses erected by a 
former owner of this small domain. For some days 
the pair have been prospecting- for a suitable nesting 
place in one of the apple trees near the house, but 
have been kept out of the most eligible situation by a 
tribe of flying squirrels, who have possession of all the 
bird-houses. By the help of a small boy who could 
climb, I routed them out yesterday morning, and now 
they may go build a summer pavilion for themselves 



BLUE-BIRDS. 

Spring is the true season for love making, and if 
there is any such sentiment among birds, the Blue- 
birds are the birds who know how to make the most 
of it. Their fondness for each other is shown in 
pretty demonstrations, quite human in their way. It 
is delightful to see how solicitous the male bird is 
to please his chosen mate. He caresses her by put- 
ting his wing over her, and singing to her; he seems | in one of the oak trees — a living warning for grasp- 
to tell her his choicest thoughts; he brings to herjing people to mend their ways — the selfish creatures 
the daintiest food he can procure, and puts it in her j had actually monopolized three houses. At once the 
mouth with a most evident satisfaction in his man-: Blue-birds seemed to have made up their minds to 
ner. If a rival approaches he flies at him fiercely, j occupy a certain box decorated with a steeple, like a 
attacks and pursues him, and will not give up the j church, and carried in a lot of sticks, but to-day they 
contest until he has finally driven him from the ! began moving their household furniture to a plainer 
premises. Very soon the pair set to work to build dwelling in the next tree, which makes no outward 
their nest, generally choosing the sheltered hollow | pretension to piety. Bringing stick by stick to the 
of a pear or an apple tree, which they first line with j new location, they keep up an unceasing conversa- 
sticks, then with coarse grasses, and finally with soft | tion, and, so far as I can make out, discuss very 
materials and a few geese feathers, 
which they seem to consider as indis- 
pensable as the Great-crested Fly Catch- 
ers do snake skins. After considerable 
consultation and " much ado," my Lady 
Blue-bird lays a beautiful pale bluish- 
white egg, nearly like a hen's egg in 
shape, and having a peculiarly delicate 
shell. In about a week, four eggs or 
more, probably five, which is a favorite 
number with them, are ready to be set 
upon. During the hatching, the faith- 
ful husband and future father, is unre- 
mitting in his attentions, and brings the 
most dainty worms and larvae to his 
cava matrona, between times, sitting on 
a branch near her, and warbling his 
prettiest and most soothing songs to 
make time pass swiftly to her; even 
taking her place occasionally, when she 
wants to stretch her wings for exercise. 
The long fortnight of anxious hopes and 
fears for the result of their devoted 
labors passes at length, and the naked 
youngsters have broken their shells — 
baby birds, with closed eyes and big 
open mouths, which make shrill clam- 
ors to be fed. For the first few days, 
one of the old birds always remains in 
the nest, to keep them warm and quiet. 
Half digested food from the parent 
throats is given them for three or four 
days ; but their stomachs soon become 
strong enough to digest insects, on 
which they are then plentifully fed. In 
about two weeks longer they have al- 
ready grown some quite important wing 
feathers, and are moderately strong in 
their legs, when the old birds show 
them the way out of the hollow in the 
tree, and teach them to fly ; at first in 
short flittings from branch to branch, 
and then in longer flights. The pro- 
verbial ambition of youth sometimes 
leads them into danger, when in trying 
to fly too far they fall to the ground, 
and are put in great peril of becoming 
a prey to the snakes, the weasels, and 
the field rats, who esteem young birds 
a legitimate, as well as delicious, article of food. minutely, always with the utmost good nature and 

It is interesting to watch the endeavors of the old j amiability, the disposition of the various building 




BLUE-BIRDS. — Gilbert Burling. 



birds to induce the unfortunates to make extra efforts 
to get up in the trees again, by showing them how to 
climb to some little height from which they can fly, 
their legs being still too weak to start them with the 
necessary spring from the ground. When this first 
brood have learned to pick up their own food, and 
are moderately strong in the wing, a new set of eggs 
is laid in the same nest, newly constructed, and the 
male bird takes entire charge of the first hatchings. 
Probably they do not raise more than two sets in 
a season. When the younger children are grown 
they all fraternize remarkably well, and, the earlier 
jealousies being forgotten, the several families in the 
neigborhood soon become friends, never exhibiting 
the belligerent spirit of the spring time, unless inter- 
fered with by bold young robins, or thrushes, reck- 
less of the drubbing in store for them. 

The following, copied from my journal, may serve 
to give some further idea of the character of these 
favorite birds. *. 

•'May 23d. — This morning I spent some hours in 
watching a pair of Blue-birds, who are building a nest 



materials. Occasionally they would leave off work 
and fly in pursuit of insect food, which I noticed they 
divided between them. One of their life-mysteries 
is the glass under the top of the porch and over the 
front door. A number of flies and bugs are collected 
there on the inside, and the birds, fluttering against 
the outside tried again and again to seize them, strug- 
gling to get through with a persistency very amus- 
ing. At first their notion seemed to-be to get at the 
reflected image of themselves, which they saw on the 
glass, and might have supposed rival birds, but it 
soon became evident that their only object was to 
capture the tempting food congregated there." 

The sad sequel to this was that the birds made 
their nests and laid their eggs unnoticed, when the 
squirrels returned, and devoured every one, and 
again drove off the unhappy pair. 

At night they have a way of crowding together in 
thick trees, usually evergreens in a sheltered situa- 
tion, where they may be supposed to sleep soundly, 
with their heads under their wings, until day dawns. 
Their moulting takes place early in October, and 



they come out in their new and perfect suits of feath- 
ers with as little suffering as any birds — with infi- 
nitely less than the thrushes, and other nearly allied 
varieties, experience. 

The females are a little less brilliant in color than 
the males, but otherwise have no distinguishing 
marks. The Blue-birds change their voices, too, and 
no longer warble in full mellow notes, but whisper 
plaintively and sadly, as if each falling leaf and chilly 
air was a real sorrow, telling its story of the failing 
year. 

As the leaves change color in autumn so the birds 
change. In the spring time the Blue-birds are full 
of fire and action ; in the autumn they arc listless 
and dull. The wonderful southern journey is before 
them. Do they contemplate it, understanding it, 
and dreading its weariness and banishment from 
homes they love? Perhaps the idea is too poetical. 
It is one of the mysteries of nature. Strange that all 
nature, except human nature, should so sympathize 
with the changing seasons. It may be 
a " flight of fancy," but I believe that 
S . the Blue-birds feel their banishment to 
the South, during the winter months, 
quite as much in their way, as men do 
when exiled from their native land. 
Late in the winter they seem very anx- 
ious>to return north. Even as early as 
February, should a warm spell occur, 
they appear at once in their favorite 
spots, to disappear as suddenly again 
with the usual succeeding frosts. Two 
or three days of flight is, to be sure, 
sufficient to bring them to the Middle 
States from the far South, but there are 
other equally strong fliers among our 
resident migratory species who never 
make the mistake of coming too early. 
How they find their way is a question 
too often asked to be again propound- 
ed ; and if it were we should have to be 
satisfied with the old unsatisfactory an- 
swer, "by instinct." If it be by in- 
stinct, the coming and being driven 
back again, it lacks, does it not, one 
quality of instinct which is said to be 
unerring? Another trait of these birds 
possesses, it may be, something more 
than is usually attributed to the mere 
instinct for the perpetuation of species. 
It is the life-long attachment which cer- 
tain pairs of them are believed to have 
for each other, in common with the 
fish-hawks, or ospreys, and a few other 
larger species, where the individuals 
have been distinguished by some pecu- 
liar marking, deformity, or disfiguring 
wounds, and have been observed to re- 
turn, year after year, together to the 
same nests. There is, too, a filial affec- 
tion displayed among the young broods 
of Blue-birds which I have never ob- 
served among any other young birds, 
most of whom appear to forget, and to 
be forgotten by, their parents as soon 
I as they are old enough to take care of 
j themselves. Poets have called them 
" Harbingers of spring," and have writ- 
ten sonnets to them, but their charac- 
teristic constancy and filial piety would make a theme 
more beautiful, as would also, indeed, their fierce 
courtship, and deeds of knightly prowess in field and 
bower. 

The permanent return of the Blue-birds is about 
the time the farmers break ground for early crops in 
the spring, when they are always on hand to follow 
the plow through each new made furrow, in search 
of the luscious grubs, beetles and such like noxious 
insects, between times flying to the tree-tops, and 
making sweet rural music full of joy and cheer. This 
is on sunshiny days. On cold days they shelter them- 
selves among the sumacs, where they feed on the 
shriveled berries, if nothing better offers, and look 
puffy, sitting with their feathers stuck out to keep 
themselves warm. Even then they wear a contented 
expression in their sparkling black eyes — an ex- 
pression of happiness. 

In the spring Blue-birds show to the most advan- 
tage, for the browns, and yellows, and grays of that 
season form the finest contrasts in color for their 
blue wings and backs, while the leafless twigs and 
grassless meadows permit us a full view of their 
beauties of color and motion. — Gilbert Burling. 



